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ABSTRACT 



Washington Works is a nonprofit organization founded in 
Seattle, Washington, in 1992 to help low- income women improve their lives and 
the lives of their children by teaching them to think differently about 
themselves. The program offered courses in personal effectiveness training, 
basic skills training, office skills development, and job search strategies. 
By building strong relationships with local employers, Washington Works 
placed welfare recipients in jobs with above-average entry-level earnings. To 
help women make a successful transition from welfare to work, Washington 
Works provided continuing support services for its graduates. The following 
aspects of Washington Works’s experience were examined to clarify how 
nonprofit organizations can facilitate welfare reform: training program 
development; relationship with local employers; client recruitment; staff 
development; program funding; and administrative fluctuation and 
restabilization. The case study confirmed the importance of the following: 
establishing and preserving a core mission; cultivating and sustaining 
positive relationships with employers, public agencies, and the larger 
community; continuously assessing and gaining feedback on the program; 
understanding and managing tensions between visionary and strategic thinkers; 
and preparing for expansion and success. (Appended is a list of 56 Manpower 
Demonstration Research Corporation publications.) (MN) 
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T he Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act of 1996 ended the 60- 
year-old Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) Program and replaced it with 
block grants to states known as Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF). The law gives 
states great flexibility in using TANF funds but also includes strict work requirements and time 
limits on welfare recipients receipt of federally funded cash benefits. These changes intensify the 
need for innovative approaches to encourage and assist welfare recipients in their move toward 
employment and economic self-sufficiency. 

In response to these new challenges, the Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation 
(MDRC) is conducting the Connections to Work project with support from The Rockefeller 
Foundation and the Charles Stewart Mott Foundation. With a focus on cutting-edge initiatives, the 
project aims to assist emerging public-private partnerships, local organizations, and agencies plan 
for change and to develop practical lessons on new approaches to the provision of employment 
services. 

This case study — the second in the Connections to Work series — is supported by the Charles 
Stewart Mott Foundation. It tells the story of Washington Works, a nonprofit, Seattle -based organ- 
ization founded in 1992. Washington Works founders were committed to a distinctive philosophy 
of personal transformation — teaching low-income women how to think differently about them- 
selves as a crucial step toward improving their lives and the lives of their children. This philosophy 
informs the programs courses, which include personal effectiveness training, basic skills training, 
office skills development, and job-search strategies. Washington Works has secured welfare recipi- 
ents job placements with above-average entry-level earnings by building strong relationships with 
local employers. Finally, to help women make a successful transition from welfare to work, the 
organization provides support services for its graduates once they have been placed in a job. 
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This case study traces the inspiration, development, and growing pains of a nonprofit organi- 
zation founded and run by individuals who were new to the welfare service delivery world, and 
provides lessons to others who are considering similar welfare-to-work strategies. These lessons 
include the importance of developing positive relationships with public agencies, obtaining 
employer input in program design, maintaining solid relationships with employers, and under- 
standing the tensions between an organization’s visionary founders and its day-to-day administra- 
tors. 

Overall, this case study clarifies the steps that a nonprofit organization can take to create and 
sustain a unique vision of welfare reform and make that vision a reality. We hope that the lessons 
provided here will be valuable to all those interested in innovative welfare-to-work strategies. 



Judith M. Gueron 
President 
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Introduction 



T he creation of many nonprofit organizations begins with the vision of one or more charis- 
matic founders. The original vision and the core mission then come face to face with the real- 
ities and constraints of an evolving policy context and the ongoing struggle for funding stability. 
These constraints have been especially dramatic since 1996, when the Personal Responsibility and 
Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act became law. The 1996 law eliminated the guarantee of cash 
assistance to the poor that had been provided through Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC). AFDC, the traditional welfare program, was essentially replaced by Temporary 
Assistance for Needy Families (TANF), a block grant to the states emphasizing time-limited cash 
assistance and more stringent work requirements. For individuals unable to obtain unsubsidized 
jobs, 1 the legislation also represented a profound shift from a focus on education and training to a 
focus on “work first” strategies designed to get welfare recipients into jobs as quickly as possible. 
The time limits have also increased attention on sustaining employment to minimize the number 
and rate of people cycling back onto the welfare rolls. In response to these developments, a variety 
of approaches to welfare reform have been implemented in the nonprofit sector. This case study 
provides a two-pronged analysis of one such nonprofits involvement in welfare reform. It includes 
the dynamics of (1) entrepreneurial spirit in creating an unusual intervention to help women on 
welfare obtain jobs, with the strong engagement of the local employer community, and (2) organi- 
zational change to respond to the internal and external forces that affect the evolution of a new 
agency. 

Founded in 1992 and located in downtown Seattle, Washington Works provides an illustra- 
tion of the various issues nonprofits may encounter as they develop and adapt to a changing world. 
The organization distinguished itself early on by building strong positive relationships with local 
employers and securing participants job placements with above-average starting salaries. The 
founders were “work first” visionaries in many ways: they recognized that women needed to be 
self-sufficient; they incorporated employer needs into their program design; they committed their 
program to assisting women on welfare to obtain jobs that paid enough and provided sufficient 
benefits to enable them to cross the poverty threshold; and they focused on job retention by offer- 
ing multiple post-placement services. At the heart of their vision was a philosophy of “personal 



1. A subsidized job is one for which the government subsidizes an employees salary for the employer. 
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transformation” that drove the program activities and emphasized the organizations goal of 
going beyond job search assistance to help women turn their lives around. 

Despite its early achievements, Washington Works has encountered some significant prob- 
lems during its evolution: (1) the organization initially alienated itself from the Department of 
Social and Health Services (DSHS), the states welfare agency and a major source of potential 
program referrals and potential funding, and (2) it experienced an internal administrative con- 
flict that resulted in considerable turbulence inside the organization. Yet, despite these problems, 
Washington Works has prevailed. 

The case study presented in the following pages offers lessons to others who are considering 
similar initiatives to help women make the transition from welfare to work. The 12 major lessons 
include the importance of: 

• establishing and preserving a core mission; 

• cultivating and sustaining a positive relationship with employers; 

• obtaining employer input in program design; 

• building positive relationships with public agencies; 

•defining the roles of Board members and clarifying the division of responsibilities with 
agency staff; 

• developing linkages to the larger community; 

• assessing and getting feedback on the program continuously, and making policy and 
program adjustments along the way; 

• understanding and managing tensions between visionary or strategic thinkers and day-to- 
day administrators; 

• establishing funding stability; 

• developing uniform data- reporting standards; 

• recording program history and maintaining participant data; and 

• preparing for expansion and success. 



CONNECTIONS TO WORK 



The Inspiration for 
Washington Works 

V irginia (Ginny) Gilder, who created Washington Works, got her inspiration in March of 
1991, when she met the birth mother of her adopted son. The birth mother, who had one 
child living with her, told Gilder that she had not wanted to subject her children to the struggle of 
growing up with so little, and she doubted that — given her limited education and financial 
resources — she had the capability to raise both of them on her own. The conversation had a pow- 
erful effect on Gilder, transforming what had been a generalized understanding of poverty into a 
particularized and personal one. As a result, she began to think seriously about the lack of choices 
many mothers in poverty have, and she began to ask herself how it might be possible to help these 
women improve their lives. The answer, she thought, involved helping single parents reinvent their 
futures — not just find a job. 

Having recently completed her “personal transformation' training (see box, page 4) and 
having earned an M.B. A., Gilder was anxious to start her own for-profit company, one that would 
use the strengths of the private sector — marketing and customer service, specifically — to address 
an issue of critical national importance. She believed that the bottom-line orientation of the for- 
profit world could help to produce objective results in the welfare-to-work arena, and she began to 
envision a company that used both a business approach and personal transformation training to 
get welfare recipients into jobs. 

Getting Off the Ground 

Initially, in order to gain a foothold for her new venture, Gilder was advised to lobby the 
Washington state legislature to support performance-based contracting for placing low-income 
individuals in jobs. She spent nearly a year undertaking this challenge, to little avail. Washington 
State has a strong tradition of support for organized labor, and the state legislature viewed con- 
tracting out, regardless of the service, negatively. They were particularly concerned about the 
implications of contracting out services to poor people, especially through a for-profit agency. As 
Gilder comments, “I had no credibility with anyone in the welfare arena. NOW [National 
Organization for Women] pushed against it, and I was quickly viewed as someone who was in it for 
the money.” Gilder responded with a counterattack, publicly stating that DSHS was not doing its 
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The Personal Transformation Approach 

Personal transformation training originated in the 1950s. Traditionally, it has been geared toward 
leaders in the private and public sectors to help them develop such skills as articulating a vision, 
bringing an idea into existence, and achieving difficult goals involving dramatic change. A funda- 
mental principle of personal transformation training is that by thinking beyond existing views and 
limits, people will have a better chance to achieve fulfillment, excellence, and success both in their 
personal and in their professional/community relationships. 

The challenge for the founders of Washington Works was to take this principle designed for lead- 
ers and upper-echelon management and apply it to individuals with considerably less work experi- 
ence and considerably more barriers to achieving their goals. The personal transformation approach, 
as modified by Washington Works, includes an inquiry-based dialogue, in a group of 25-30 welfare- 
dependent mothers. In this dialogue, each woman tries to think about a time in her life when she 
didn’t feel as if she were somehow “less than” the women who have husbands or jobs or money. In 
doing so, she can begin to remember what events made her change her mind about herself. She can 
retrace her steps and actually question the validity of those beliefs. These steps are taken in a“Personal 
Effectiveness” program where each woman begins to remember that she is capable, she is worthy, she 
is committed, and she has something to contribute. 

SOURCE: Theresa Smith Strange, “Washington Works: A Pathway from Welfare to Work 1996,” September 1995. 

See, also, mvw.landmark-education.com. 
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job in getting welfare women employed, and challenging the agency to show evidence to the con- 
trary. 

In March of 1992, as it became clear that the state would not grant any performance -based 
contracts in the welfare arena, Gilder modified her approach. She teamed up with Mamie 
Gustavson and Theresa Smith Strange, two local women who shared her belief that personal trans- 
formation training could help poor single mothers find good jobs and begin to turn their lives 
around. Marnie Gustavson was interested in developing a curriculum in the area of personal trans- 
formational thinking and Theresa Smith Strange came with a background in advertising and mar- 
keting. With no expertise in the operation of welfare programs, the three women set out to start 
Washington Works, with Ginny Gilder at the helm as Executive Director, Marnie Gustavson as 
Program Director (responsible for curriculum development and teaching), and Theresa Smith 
Strange as Development Director. Given Gilder s failed lobbying efforts, they realized that if they 
wanted to help welfare recipients begin to improve their lives and gain employment, they could do 
it only by founding a nonprofit organization. Their first major hurdle was finding financial 
resources. Gilder raised over $100,000 to fund the initial program design phase. Each of the 
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founders approached people they knew whom they thought would be willing to take a risk on 
their idea. They sent letters asking for help, and many people responded with significant contri- 
butions ranging from $1,000 to $10,000 each. 

The founders recognized that, for their program to succeed, they would need employer com- 
mitment. Gilder began cold-calling human resource directors of local businesses who were cur- 
rently advertising multiple entry-level job vacancies. She asked whether they (along with other 
local employers) would be willing to provide input that would help Washington Works devise pro- 
gram curricula for training individuals to work in entry-level jobs. Although some employers were 
not interested or could not commit the time, Gilder identified several employers who either wel- 
comed the opportunity to contribute their input or were at least willing to attend a meeting to 
learn more about Washington Works 5 objectives. Gilder began holding breakfast forums with 
employers, asking them what they needed to be able to commit to providing welfare recipients 
with a job opportunity. The consistent response was that they needed dependable and reliable 
workers who would stay on the job at least a year. 

Gilders original vision was to increase the economic stability of single mothers not simply by 
getting them jobs, but by providing them with career ladders and the means to climb those lad- 
ders. From the inception of Washington Works, she sought to place participants in full-time jobs 
in clerical/administrative support or customer service. The organizations goal was to place grad- 
uates in positions offering at least $7.00 per hour with full medical benefits. 



Developing the Training 

W orking from the three founders assessment of employers needs, and from her knowledge 
of personal transformation training, Marnie Gustavson developed an instructional train- 
ing approach based on a three-module framework that was to span slightly more than five 
months. Module 1 included instruction in personal effectiveness, with an approach based on per- 
sonal transformation training; Module 2 provided occupation-specific training (computer and 
clerical skills); and Module 3 consisted of job-search training (resume-writing and interviewing 
skills). The program mirrored job situations, exposing participants to patterns that exist in a full- 
time, work- related setting. The sessions, which Gustavson taught, ran from 8:00 a.m. to 3:00 P.M., 
Monday through Friday, and participants were required to wear professional attire, except on 
Fridays. (Today, Washington Works maintains an on-site closet of donated clothes.) 
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All three modules were based on the founders beliefs in self-empowerment and personal 
responsibility. On self-empowerment, Gustavson says, “The welfare system was one that wanted 
them [welfare clients] to follow a very simplistic manufacturing line — we tell you what to do and 
you do it. When you do this, you disempower and they [clients] blame you when things do not 
work out. Washington Works recognized them as individuals who are responsible for their own 
lives. I designed a system of mentorship where people will be there to talk through the solutions. 
But, it’s not the staff s responsibility to get them a job or make their decisions.” Washington Works 
emphasizes holding both clients and agency staff accountable for their actions: clients need to 
assume responsibility for what happens to them, and staff have to do what they say they will do. 

By fall 1992, operating from a garage and equipped with a common mission and local 
employer advice, Washington Works was ready to launch their program. Now all they needed was 
participants. DSHS staff were reluctant to send clients, for whom they were accountable, to 
Washington Works — from DSHS's perspective, Washington Works was a brand new agency 
claiming to have a magic bullet — so the founders decided to do their own recruiting. Theresa 
Smith Strange and Ginny Gilder printed flyers and distributed them at churches, low-income 
housing developments, and other places in the community. They also gave interviews on local 
radio stations and they hired a recruiter from the community who went door-to-door in the low- 
income housing developments trying to convince welfare clients to give Washington Works a try. 

In November 1992, Washington Works first effort — labeled Course A — began with 15 peo- 
ple. Most of the group were the “lost causes” of social services' caseworkers — women who were 
heavily drug-dependent, unmotivated, and not particularly interested in changing their way of 
life, but who decided to try the program in response to Washington Works’ persistent recruiting 
efforts. At the end of the course, 4 of the 1 5 got jobs; an additional 4 reported increased feelings of 
self-worth, but did not gain employment. The other 7 either quit or were terminated from the pro- 
gram because of attendance violations. As Theresa Smith Strange reflected, “They were training 
us. We had a laboratory and an opportunity to be trained. We were not satisfied with our results — 
anecdotal accomplishments — [and] we experienced our own level of transformation.” 

Following their Course A experience, the founders of Washington Works modified the con- 
tent of Course B, which began in June 1993. They adjusted the course modules to better fit the 
needs of the group by, first, assessing the strengths and weaknesses of each student and, then, 
determining the appropriate course content mixture. The founders of Washington Works quickly 
found their niche: assisting women on welfare who have basic education skills overcome multiple 
barriers to employment via personal transformation. Acknowledging that nearly all entry-level 
clerical jobs with Seattle's employer base required a high school diploma, and recognizing their 
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limited training capacity given their limited staff, the founders developed the following criteria for 
program participation: clients must be female, at least 22 years of age, have a high school diploma 
or a General Educational Development (GED) certificate, and demonstrate proficiency at the 
ninth-grade level. Those criteria allowed the founders to develop a program for women on welfare 
who had basic educational skills but still faced serious barriers to employment. Washington Works 
also implemented a strict attendance and punctuality policy: participants who had more than five 
“occurrences’ (i.e., were absent or late or left early more than five times) during the 12 weeks of 
training were automatically suspended. 

Beginning with Course B, the new attendance and punctuality policy was put in place and each 
subsequent course started directly after the previous course ended. Constant internal program 
evaluation and the implementation of needed changes became a standard part of Washington 
Works’ activities. With increasingly better results, the personal effectiveness training and the 
emphasis on self-empowerment and personal responsibility quickly became the hallmarks of 
Washington Works. 



Gaining Credibility 
with Employers 



I n the meantime, focusing on their strong ties with the employer community, Washington Works 
had hired an Employment Director in February 1993. They selected Alan Preston, a recent 
M.B.A. graduate with previous experience in community and grant development. Preston set out 
to establish credibility for Washington Works. Utilizing America Works’ employer-focused strategy 
and Cleveland Works’ placement and retention model, Preston began talking with employers one- 
on-one. 2 He asked them for information on how Washington Works could best be a resource for the 
employer community. Soon thereafter, Preston developed an Employer Advisory Council (EAC) 
consisting of 15-20 major employers. These employers represent a diverse cross-section of busi- 
nesses and industries including retail, health care and medicine, banking and finance, restaurants, 
journalism, law firms, government, and temporary agencies. The EAC’s job is to advise Washing- 
ton Works on job skills training and public relations, and its members are under no obligation to 
hire participants from Washington Works. 



2. America Works is a for-profit job-placement agency for welfare recipients. Cleveland Works is a nonprofit, performance- 
based employment and training program that combines short-term job-readiness and occupational training with job devel- 
opment, job placement, and job retention services. 
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The EAC advised Washington Works to avoid acting as a case manager — that is, calling 
employers when they had a placement need. Instead, they suggested that Washington Works treat 
employers as “customers” by (1) serving as a resource for employers to use when they are hiring; 
(2) effectively pre-screening and sending only qualified applicants — even if that meant sending 
no one; and (3) focusing on placement and especially on retention — in contrast to many of the 
then-current Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) contracts, 3 which focused primarily on short- 
term, low-cost placements. The EAC’s focus on job retention was intended to reduce employers’ 
need to constantly retrain their entry-level work force. 

The EAC members expressed positive comments about Washington Works. “They are a 
group of people who are very committed,” said one. “They are excited and flexible. They provide 
excellent response — they return phone calls. They ask employers for specific feedback on curricu- 
lum, and the changes come through. I like the good work ethic and professionalism of their par- 
ticipants. They understood [that] I couldn’t compromise on that.” 

Following the advice of the EAC, Washington Works began building credibility in the 
employer community and began marketing its services to area employers. Prestons strategy was to 
honestly represent Washington Works to employers, remaining mindful not to overpromise on 
their ability to meet employers’ needs. Washington Works would act as a job broker, pre-screening 
candidates and reducing hiring costs for employers. Two pools of employers emerged. The first 
group wanted to diversify their work force and were willing to hire qualified applicants from low- 
income families as long as they did not have to lower their company’s hiring standards. This group 
formed the major component of Washington Works’ employer-customer base. The second pool 
consisted of those employers who had negative feelings regarding welfare clients in general, and 
about racial minorities in particular. With a large employer base in Seattle, Preston decided not to 
work with employers who could not abandon their stereotypes. 



Am Emphasis on Job Retention 

From the beginning, Washington Works recognized that job retention is linked to ongoing family 
stability. A Volunteer Advocates Program, which had been laid out in Washington Works’ initial 
design plan, matches participants to community volunteers who are committed to providing 
mentoring, emotional support, and career guidance once the participant gets a job. Potential vol- 
unteers are recruited via the EAC, Board members, Washington Works’ staff, program graduates, 
and community advertisements. The primary task of the volunteer advocate is to provide one-on - 



q a JTPA is the country’s employment and training system. 
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one support and guidance and to encourage participants to fulfill their commitments. Participants 
can call on the volunteer advocates with concerns, and the advocates will gently remind them that 
they can jeopardize their future if they become sidetracked. After completing a one-hour orienta- 
tion, two weeknight training sessions, and three daytime meetings in which the volunteers meet 
with the students during class to discuss the program, each volunteer is expected to have weekly 
phone calls or meetings with his or her participant for the first four to six months following initial 
job placement. 

In 1995, Washington Works expanded its Volunteer Advocates Program to include the more 
formal Graduate Services Program, which emphasizes education planning and career advance- 
ment strategies and techniques. This program is designed to assist the graduates of Washington 
Works in achieving such goals as repairing negative credit status, purchasing a home, pursuing a 
college education, expanding day care options, or buying a car. 

According to cumulative program data (November 1992-September 1997), Washington 
Works has a program graduation rate of 75 percent, with 56 percent of this group obtaining 
employment within 90 days of graduation (this increases to 74 percent within six months). 4 
Washington Works defines a placement as 20 hours or more per week in a permanent job. The aver- 
age starting wage of Washington Works' graduates is $8.35 per hour, and 73 percent of their pro- 
gram graduates remain employed at 90 days post-hire. 5 



s their budget and course demands increased, Washington Works began to hire staff who 



were closely connected with the welfare community, including graduates of Washington 
Works, to serve as recruiters. The founders methods of media advertising often failed to reach their 
client base, and their relationship with DSHS remained rocky. The Washington Works recruiters 
maintained a high visibility in the community, recruiting at churches, nightclubs, and low-income 
housing developments. Their most effective recruiting tool became word-of-mouth, especially 
from program course graduates. 



4. Data provided by Washington Works as of October 6, 1997 (n=474). 



Client Recruiting and 







In addition to their recruitment efforts, Washington Works receives client referrals from JTPA 
and DSHS. The client base from each source — DSHS, JTPA, and the community — is consider- 
ably different. Generally speaking, DSHS referrals have more barriers to employment and are less 
motivated at program entry compared with the others; JTPA referrals are in the middle; and com- 
munity referrals are the most motivated, having witnessed the positive impact of Washington 
Works on the lives of their friends or relatives. 

As the staff of Washington Works increased to include job search coordinators, recruiters, case 
managers, job retention specialists, community relations coordinators, and technical trainers, 
communication among staff and course reassessment were the norms. For example, a job search 
coordinator would meet each participant beginning the program, to better understand individual 
participants’ employment strengths and weaknesses. Since its inception, Washington Works has 
designed its course curriculum to meet the particular barriers and needs of the students. 



Department of Social and Health Services 

Although the results from Course A were disappointing to the founders, as a result of the course a 
few caseworkers at DSHS began to learn from course participants about Washington Works’ 
approach and its commitment to disadvantaged women. They also began to notice positive 
changes in the outlook of Washington Works’ participants. These few caseworkers began referring 
some clients to Washington Works. 

Staff at DSHS found that Washington Works was willing to work with their most difficult 
clients. Despite the age and educational criteria, Washington Works still had many clients with 
multiple barriers to employment including a history of drug use, physical abuse, alcoholism, 
incarceration, and 'extremely poor attitudes and outlooks on life,” according to one DSHS staff 
member. As Rick Krauss, Regional Jobs Coordinator, recalled, “Although the approach of 
Washington Works [toward DSHS] made for a rocky beginning, they stuck with our clients. It was 
a place to send many clients who were harder to serve and see improvements.” 

But, some tensions still existed. According to DSHS staff, Washington Works continued to 
externally recruit DSHS clients, and, as a result, some clients started the program without DSHS’s 
supportive services, such as child care or transportation assistance. Also, Washington Works did 
not consistently report to DSHS when a client discontinued the program, which made it difficult 
for DSHS to monitor clients’ progress as required under the then-current federal Job 
Opportunities and Basic Skills Training (JOBS) program. 

Under the JOBS program, federal funding was available through third-party match contracts. 
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Local contractors, who provided 40 percent funding, were eligible to receive the remaining 60 per- 
cent from federal JOBS funds. In FY 1994, Washington Works received $324,000 in JOBS funding 
from DSHS and provided $216,000 in matching funds. In FY 1995, as a result of significant reduc- 
tions in the amount of federal funds available, Washington Works received $80,100 from DSHS 
and provided $53,400 in matching funds. 

According to DSHS data, in FY 1994 Washington Works had a 33 percent placement rate with 
an average hourly starting wage of $8.42. 6 In FY 1995, they had a 41 percent placement rate with an 
average hourly starting wage of $9.53 per hour. 7 Krauss elaborated, “Washington Works has a com- 
prehensive program with a difficult caseload. As the wage data indicate, when things work, the out- 
comes are very enhanced. People were getting better jobs with higher wages.” 

Securing Program Funding 

T he founders original program design allowed for only minimal government funding because 
they wanted to be driven by their innovative vision and to retain their autonomy and creativ- 
ity in designing a program and setting its goals. As a result, they began to turn their attention 
toward foundation fund-raising efforts. Initially, Washington Works received support from Boeing 
Good Neighbor Fund and the Medina Foundation. In addition to their foundation funding, 
Washington Works founders secured considerable support from individual East Coast funders. 
They soon realized, however, that because much foundation funding is seed money or time- 
limited, their program would need to compete for and secure public funding as well — which, 
although it generally comes with more “strings attached,” is also more stable. Other foundations, 
such as the Charles Stewart Mott Foundation and the Hearst Foundation, wanted to augment 
Washington Works public funding base. 

Public Funding 

In 1992, less than four weeks away from a proposal deadline, the founders of Washington Works 
became aware of a Private Industry Council (PIC) Request for Proposals (RFP) for job placement 
of welfare recipients. They submitted a proposal and, although it was not funded, writing it gave 






6. For FY 1994, total enrollment in Washington Works was 1 15; 90 completed training. 

7. For FY 1995, total enrollment in Washington Works was 1 17; 105 completed training. 
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them the opportunity to articulate their plan of action. The founders later met with PIC personnel 
to discuss the weaknesses of their proposal and to gain suggestions for future proposal submis- 
sions. Over the course of these conversations, members of the PIC began to learn of the compre- 
hensive commitment of Washington Works staff from program participants interacting with JTPA 
staff (for whom the PIC administers funds). They also learned of the organizations job placement 
success: In the summer of 1994, the PIC issued a competitive RFP for providing training services 
to economically disadvantaged adults. Washington Works submitted a proposal, received 
$245,662, and was approved for biennium funding, receiving $272,958 in program year 1995. 8 

The PIC funding was provided on a cost-reimbursement basis at specific performance bench- 
marks. JTPA data from the FY 1994 contract indicate that Washington Works had a 58 percent 
placement rate, $339 average weekly earnings, and 79 percent employed at 13 weeks follow-up. 9 
For FY 1995, they had a 50 percent placement rate, $314 average weekly earnings and 50 percent 
employed at 13 weeks follow-up. In FY 1996, Washington Works had a 63 percent placement rate 
with $32 1 average weekly earnings. 10 



Administrative Fluctuation 
and Restabilization 



W ithin four years, Washington Works experienced steady growth and improved perfor- 
mance. According to Washington Works self-reported data, they went from serving 15 
women in the fall of 1992 to 250 women in 1996; from an average starting wage of $7.93 per hour 
to $8.53 per hour; and from a placement rate of 26 percent to 66 percent. Their annual budget for 
1996 was over $1 million and their staff had grown from 3 to 24. Additionally, Washington Works 



8. A “program year” (PY) runs from July 1 to June 30. 

9. JTPA data were provided by the Seattle-King County Private Industry Council. “Employed at 13 weeks follow-up” does not 
include job retention or job change. Estimate based on a sample that tends to vary in size. Data provided to JTPA by a third-party 
evaluator. 

10. Reported job-placement data from DSHS, JTPA, and Washington Works vary This variation may be caused by (1) differ- 
ences in placement definitions, and (2) differences in the client base. A JTPA “placement” means a participant is employed for at 
least 20 hours per week for seven consecutive days. (The denominator includes participants who do not complete the training 
program.) A DSHS “placement” means a participant is employed 20 hours or more each week for at least one week (although the 
assumption is that the job is a permanent position). (The denominator includes those who do complete program training.) A 
Washington Works “placement” means a participant is employed 20 hours or more per week in a permanent job. 

o 
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received great local press coverage. In the beginning of 1996, Washington Works began gaining 
national attention as they were considering program replication in other Washington locations 
and expanding their services to men. By the end of 1996, however — as their reputation was grow- 
ing — their internal leadership was experiencing increasing divisiveness. The viability of the 
organization was in serious jeopardy 

The founders recognized in establishing Washington Works that the life-span of a founding 
Executive Director is typically about five years. They understood that their strength was in their 
collective vision as pioneers, creators, and seekers of change. They would establish and sustain the 
organization and, then, as part of the organizations natural dynamic, hire new staff to fill their 
positions, maintain stability, and advance their vision. 

Theresa Smith Strange recognized that her responsibilities at Washington Works increasing- 
ly included contract management, and she was more interested in developing her creative side. “I 
didn’t feel that if I left [Washington Works] it would go away,” she recalled. “Training materials had 
been developed and more and more people were in the fold, participating in the success. We all 
knew that, for the betterment of the organization, we would eventually need to leave.” 

In 1995 Theresa Smith Strange left to pursue other commitments. In early 1996, Ginny 
Gilder and Marnie Gustavson were still in their positions at Washington Works as Executive 
Director and Program Director, respectively, but their visions of growth began to conflict with 
each other. Gilder supported program replication and expansion, while Gustavson concentrated 
on deepening the training curriculum. The Washington Works staff began to divide along these 
organizational differences, as well. Gilder and the fifth-floor staff devoted much of their time to 
development, external program expansion, and replication. Gustavson and the staff on the sec- 
ond floor, who were interested in replication, believed that the way to achieve it was to devote 
more financial resources to training additional course leaders. Today, Gilder characterizes the 
organizational split as a natural result of Washington Works’ transition from an entrepreneurial 
effort to an ongoing operation — and she says that the need to standardize processes clashed with 
the program development efforts. Gustavson was also handling a lot of day-to-day administrative 
and management tasks at that point. 

As the year progressed, Gustavson and Gilder found it more and more difficult to establish 
the boundaries of their positions and, in effect, there were two leaders of Washington Works. 
Gustavson left and established Creative Economic Opportunities (CEO), a for-profit agency in 
downtown Seattle that, like Washington Works, is committed to personal transformation, skills 
training, and job placement for public assistance recipients. Several Washington Works staff left 
with Gustavson to initiate this new venture with her. 
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The Board of Directors Steps In 



Washington Works Board of Directors was established at the agency’s founding, with Bix Bickson, 
owner and founder of an independent consulting firm, appointed as the Boards president. During 
the early years, they were a prototypical founders’ board — they did not heavily question the oper- 
ations of Washington Works and, with the programs success and growing visibility, they felt con- 
fident about the decisions of the organizations founders. Some Board members had known Gilder 
and Gustavson before the founding of Washington Works and respected their judgment. 

In 1996, under the leadership of the current Board president, Nicole Piasecki, Senior Manager 
of Sales Operations at Boeing, the Board began to question the management operations of 
Washington Works. Many areas — for example, the agency’s accounting system and its human 
resources policies — were yet to be developed, which the Board found unacceptable. Although the 
budget of Washington Works had grown to $1.1 million, in September 1996 it looked as if the 
organization would not meet its end-of-year revenue targets (although, in the end, it did meet 
those targets). The Board demanded that management find ways to cut their budget, but Gilder 
and Gustavson had difficulty agreeing on a plan. Gilder also recognized that her strengths were in 
creating and implementing a vision, not day-to-day administrative tasks, and she concluded that, 
for the betterment of the organization, Washington Works needed new leadership. Gilder left the 
organization as Executive Director in October 1996 and joined the Board of Directors, on which 
she served until February 1997, when she resigned completely from Washington Works. 

During this internal management conflict, the Board of Directors stepped in and kept the 
organization going. They hired a crisis management consultant and met nightly to resolve existing 
tensions and take actions to ensure that the ongoing operations of the organization were not 
threatened. The Board created forums to listen to the staff and program participants. 

In November 1996, the Board hired Jeanne Anderson, a professional interim director, to step 
in until a new executive director could be hired. Anderson set out to thoroughly examine the oper- 
ations of Washington Works and make recommendations to the Board, who authorized her to do 
whatever was necessary — including cutting back on staff — to save and stabilize the organization. 
In attempting to produce a leaner, more efficient Washington Works, Anderson made substantial 
personnel changes within the organization. When Anderson arrived, there were 23 staff employ- 
ees; by March of 1997, the staff was down to 15, most of them new to Washington Works. (Not all 
of the original staff had been terminated by Anderson, however; some people were hired by CEO, 
and some just left the organization.) Anderson comments that, “The salaries were higher than the 
market and there were a lot of underemployed full-time staff.” Anderson also devoted attention to 
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staff morale. For example, she changed the physical atmosphere to promote interaction between 
administrative and curriculum staff by moving some employee offices from the second to the fifth 
floor. 



Rebuilding 

Under the direction of Anderson and with guidance from the Board, Washington Works set out 
to rebuild itself The goals of this rebuilding effort included stabilizing the organization, ensuring 
the ongoing quality of program services, and preparing Washington Works for the consequences 
of welfare reform. The federal passage of the 1 996 Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity 
Reconciliation Act forced the agency to become informed on policy changes and to redesign the 
program to be more consistent with the legislation. 

One of the first things Anderson did was hire a former employee, Vaughnetta Jenkins, as 
Employment Director. Jenkins brought several strengths to Washington Works. Having worked 
there as a trainer from May 1995 through July 1996, Jenkins was familiar with the training frame- 
work of the organization but had not been involved in the internal conflict. 

During her first three months on the job, Anderson also concentrated on building a positive 
relationship with DSHS and other public agencies that had become alienated from Washington 
Works at its founding. Although the organization had been successful in obtaining a contract with 
DSHS, the perception of Washington Works as an “arrogant” agency remained. “We [Anderson 
and Jenkins] humbled ourselves and bent over backwards to change their [outside agencies’] per- 
ception of Washington Works,” stated Anderson. “There was an unnecessarily adversarial rela- 
tionship with DSHS and we set out to change this. The hostility was overwhelming. We listened 
to their suggestions and were responsive to their concerns.” Anderson says that they presented 
Washington Works as an agency interested in collaboration, and they attempted to play down the 
perception of arrogance. 

Washington Works faced other difficulties as 1996 drew to a close. The PIC notified the 
agency that they had billing errors, and they requested a meeting with Washington Works to dis- 
cuss its billing practices. During the meeting, the agency’s business manager resigned, prompting 
the PIC to call for a complete audit of Washington Works. The Independent Auditors Report list- 
ed reportable conditions, most often citing ineffective safeguards for internal management and 
financial control. 

Once Anderson hired a new business manager and developed a strong Treasurer and Finance 
Committee on the Board, many of the internal financial control issues were resolved. Washington 
w orks provided a written response to the audit, acce^mg the findings and recommendations and 
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noting that “several of the significant deficiencies and control issues identified in the report have 
now been addressed or were corrected in the course of the audit process ” For example, Washington 
Works lacked a key element of internal financial control — a cost allocation plan (C AP) . A CAP has 
now been developed, with input from the Private Industry Council, the auditors who conducted 
the 1996 audit, and other nonprofits receiving federal contract dollars. After implementation of the 
CAP, invoices were created for January through June 1997 and no inaccuracies were found. 

The PIC decided to re-fund Washington Works on a six-month probationary basis beginning 
July 1, 1997; however, it is clear that if Washington Works continues to perform at its current levels 
they can expect to receive a full 12-month (July 1-June 30) contract from the PIC. 

In the middle of this internal conflict, the staff had to operate Course Q. Although course par- 
ticipants were aware of the organizational turbulence at Washington Works, the instructors main- 
tained their focus. As the course leader commented, “We just kept doing our job. We recognized 
our commitment was to the women and we were to be here for them. We left our sadness at the 
door.” 

Finally, the Community Relations and Volunteer Coordinator, on board at Washington Works 
before the internal turmoil began, remained steadily committed to maintaining excellent public 
relations. In May of 1997, a public photography exhibit, entitled For Her Own Welfare: 24 Hours 
Witnessed , displayed 52 photographs detailing the “transformation” of three Washington Works 
graduates. The exhibit was very well received and is scheduled to be displayed in the states capitol 
city of Olympia. The Puget Sound Chapter of the Public Relations Society of America selected 
Washington Works as their “Philanthropic Partner” for 1997, and created a new logo and image for 
the organization that highlights its strengths and its emphasis on collaboration under its new lead- 
ership. 




An Update 
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A s of fall 1997, Washington Works offers an intensive, 12-week training program (8:00 A.M. 

-3:00 P.M., Monday through Friday) for qualified women who receive support from TANF. 
The program begins with a four-week course on personal effectiveness that addresses work matu- 
rity, dependability, responsibility, and professional behavior. This is followed by a seven-week 

intensive course with modules on customer service, computers, administrative skills, and basic 
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skills (reading, writing, and math). Washington Works has, in addition, partnered with Renton 
Technical College to train women as Hospital Nursing Assistants. Finally, there is a one-week job- 
readiness course covering resume writing and job search. Students must have a GED certificate or 
a high school diploma, and/or ninth-grade skills competency to begin the basic program, but 
there is a “pre-course” designed to assist students in meeting these requirements. 

The organization remains committed to the founders’ initial vision of personal transforma- 
tion, which employs critical self-reflection and self-examination as the medium through which 
change is achieved. Their approach has been described as “rigorous compassion.” 

Those who successfully complete the requirements of the training program then move into 
the job search component. After obtaining employment, participants enter the Graduate Services 
program, which offers job-retention support, career and education planning, and transitional sup- 
port — including the Volunteer Advocacy program and less formal channels such as getting advice 
from program graduates and staff— to help participants make the transition from welfare to work. 

Program Participants and Graduates 

The average Washington Works participant is 30 years old, has two dependent children, and has 
been on welfare for over five years." In Washington State, 70 percent of welfare recipients are 
Caucasian, 1 1 percent are African American, and 8 percent are Hispanic. 12 Washington Works has 
primarily served a minority population; over half of the agency’s participants are African 
American, about 22 percent are Caucasian, and 4 percent are Hispanic. Washington Works is try- 
ing to diversify its clientele by expanding its advertising and recruiting strategies to more accu- 
rately represent the welfare community of Seattle. 

Informal conversations with participants and graduates reveal substantial satisfaction with 
Washington Works’ approach. One graduate, who is currently employed at Washington Works, 
reflected that she had attempted, but not completed, other programs before coming to Washington 
Works. “Other programs were more of a school. [Washington Works] made you concentrate on 
who you are, what you are doing, and how you can change that. It made you think and become 
more confident.” 

Many Washington Works participants have secured clerical, customer service, or administra- 
tive positions with local employers including Nordstrom’s, Safeco, Connext, Microsoft, and 
Seafirst Bank. Graduates are also able to make independent decisions about their careers and are 
not required to accept the first job they are offered. As one graduate recalled, “When looking for a 



1 1 . Data provided by Washington Works, 
l’ ~ Data provided by Washington Works. 
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job through Washington Works, I rejected three job offers, because they did not offer benefits, the 
wages were too low, or the hours did not work for my family I am very confident in the position I 
have. It allows me the opportunity to grow within the company, the pay allows me to support my 
family, and I am building a career” 13 

Current participants, newly enrolled in the personal effectiveness training, enjoy the program 
and seem to appreciate the straightforward approach of Washington Works. “A friend told me that 
they were really serious about the attendance policy here, and they are. If I want to get something 
out of this program, I can. Its really up to me,” remarked one program participant. Some partici- 
pants find the programs attendance policy and dress code too strict, however: “Many jobs allow 
their workers to use flex time. We should be able to do that here.” Although Washington Works tries 
to simulate real job experience as much as possible, some things (such as flex time) are difficult to 
coordinate with a time-limited training schedule and a limited number of instructors. 

On June 19, 1997, Washington Works had its fifth-year commencement ceremony. Attended 
by all three founders, it was a formal and uplifting event — graduates in robes, families cheering, 
and participants and staff exchanging hugs. A simple statement rang clear: Despite growth, tur- 
moil, and future changes, Washington Works is rock-solid in its belief in the power of personal 
transformation. 

Relationships with External Actors 

Public Agencies 

Washington Works’ relationship within the public-sector community has improved. Anderson’s 
and Jenkins’s outreach to local public agencies helped alleviate tensions and allow these relation- 
ships to begin anew. From a programmatic point of view, DSHS maintains that Washington Works 
produces mixed results and sees the agency’s primary strengths as a willingness to get involved 
with all aspects of their clients’ lives through the use of extensive case management, rigorous atten- 
dance requirements, a clear mission, and the excellent training they provide in office and admin- 
istrative skills. Areas that still need improvement include communication with DSHS regarding 
client status; DSHS claims that Washington Works staff do not always report when someone drops 
out of their program. And, it remains to be seen how well Washington Works will fare under the 
1996 welfare reform law, which will likely require many service providers to reach more exten- 
sively into the harder- to- serve population. 



13. TANFs guidelines are unclear about the extent to which welfare recipients can reject job offers. They can refuse a job 
L *sed on “good cause,” but “good cause” is not clearly defined. r\ ^ 
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Washington Works’ relationship with the Seattle-King County PIC continues to be favorable 
despite its probationary status. The PIC found Washington Works very responsive to its sugges- 
tions and open to receiving technical assistance in order to improve their reporting procedures. 
The PIC Board is concerned, however, about Washington Works’ ability to meet its placement goals 
after experiencing so many internal struggles. 

Washington Works has also worked with the Seattle Housing Authority (SHA) to recruit pro- 
gram participants by designing an informational flyer and distributing it to low-income housing 
residents with their rent bills. SHA is impressed with the results of Washington Works and hopes to 
work with them in the future in a partnership capacity. However, SHA notes that Washington 
Works’ initial approach made it very difficult for public agencies to cooperate with them. 

Employers 

Washington Works continues to maintain strong relationships with their customer employers. 
Employers continue to be attracted to Washington Works because ( 1 ) they offer no-fee services to 
the employer; (2) their mission is clear; (3) they effectively pre-screen applicants; (4) applicants 
have excellent basic skills training and demonstrate professionalism on the job; and (5) employers 
can easily communicate with Washington Works staff if a problem arises, on an as-needed basis. 
Together, these attributes result in reduced hiring time and costs for employers. 

The Employee Advisory Council needs additional attention from Washington Works. At 
recent meetings, members of the EAC report a lack of follow-through from agency staff. Employer 
attendance at EAC meetings is also declining. Although the EAC members understand the impact 
of the internal changes at Washington Works, they are ready to resume and plan for employer 
involvement during this time of welfare reform. 




Welfare reform has caused Washington Works to reevaluate its program. In response to the 1996 
welfare reform law, and with most TANF guidelines becoming effective July 1, 1997, Washington 
Works has continued to redesign its program to fit into the new policy environment. In particular, 
TANF offers significantly less support for education and training than was previously allowed 
under JOBS, and job search and job-readiness assistance is limited to a total of six weeks (with no 
more than four consecutive weeks). In response to these changes, Washington Works plans to 
expand its core, the personal effectiveness training component, from four to five weeks. They are 
also planning to form partnerships with area employers to provide on-the-job training, and they 
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anticipate linking many graduates with jobs from their training-site employer. The details of pro- 
viding on-the-job training through Boeing are currently being finalized. 

According to the Balanced Budget Act of 1997, at least 70 percent of an entity’s formula grant 
(i.e., funds based on a formula calculation) or competitive grant funds must be spent for TANF 
recipients who meet both a “barriers to employment” test and a “TANF/AFDC receipt test.” 14 The 
individual must have at least two of the following three barriers to employment: (1) not having 
completed secondary school or obtained a GED certificate and having low skills in reading or 
mathematics; (2) requiring substance abuse treatment before obtaining employment; or (3) having 
a poor work history. Washington Works’ minimal educational requirements (a high school diplo- 
ma or GED, and demonstrated proficiency at the ninth-grade level) were effectively screening out 
recipients who would meet the statutory targeting requirements. Thus, the agency had to reconsid- 
er its criteria for accepting participants. 

The funding structure of Washington Works continues to be diverse. According to 1996 JTPA 
data, Washington Works’ per-client costs range from $5,000 to $7,000. Washington Works current- 
ly operates with a budget of $775,000. Forty-five percent of its funding is from two government 
contracts (JTPA and DSHS). The remaining 55 percent is from individuals and foundations. The 
agency’s future funding plans include expanding its local donor base as its national funding base 
declines. 

Washington Works continues in rebuilding efforts while planning for its future under welfare 
reform. Anderson resigned in September 1997 to accept other employment and Tom Donlea, the 
organizations business manager, is now serving as interim director. In addition, the agency 
employs an employment director, program administrator, development officer, business manager, 
course leader, case manager, recruiter, job search coordinator, technical trainer, community rela- 
tions coordinator, administrative and development coordinator, two job-retention specialists, and 
a receptionist. The Board is searching for a permanent executive director for Washington Works. 
This selection will be important as Washington Works continues to rebuild its reputation with 
external agencies and considers new directions for program development. 

The Board of Directors Evolves 

The role of Washington Works’ Board of Directors needs to be clarified in order to facilitate more 
focused steering of the organization. Some Board members and Washington Works staff perceive 

14. For a complete discussion, see Mark Greenberg, Welfare- to- Work Grants and Other TANF- Related Provisions in the 
Balanced Budget Act of 1997 (Washington, D.C.: Center for Law and Social Policy, August 1997). 
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the Board as exercising strong governance, setting policy for the organization, providing overall 
strategic guidance, and holding management accountable for plans and targets. Others see the 
Board as a group of micro-managers of the internal operations of Washington Works. 

Although the Washington Works Board of Directors does not have member term limits, they 
have informally rotated members since its inception, generally inviting new members as others 
resign. The Board is currently considering implementing time limits and ratifying revised by-laws. 
In 1995, Washington Works added its first program graduate candidate onto the Board as the 
organization attempted to diversify the Board’s composition to more closely reflect the characteris- 
tics of their clientele. 

Although it is still early in this process, tension appears to exist between old and new Board 
members. Having worked together intensively to stabilize the organization, older Board members 
feel a personal attachment to Washington Works. Newer Board members who were not involved in 
saving the organization as it grappled with its internal fluctuation report feeling somewhat alienat- 
ed from the older members. As a newer Board member summed up, “ We don’t share your trauma.” 
Recognizing that the Board was going through a “post-crisis” adjustment period, and recalling the 
devastating effects of internal divisiveness, in June 1997 they temporarily suspended the addition 
of new Board members while they focused on restabilization and on developing much-needed 
training for new Board members. Most recently, a new Board member was approved in September 
1997, and other prospective Board members are being actively recruited. 



Lessons from 
Washington Works 



The experiences of Washington Works provide important lessons including the need to: 

• Establish and preserve a core mission. From its inception, Washington Works has been con- 
sistent in its mission. The staff are committed to creating career opportunities for women on 
welfare through self-empowerment and personal responsibility. Even during times of internal 
instability, the quality and nature of the personal effectiveness training and subsequent activi- 
ties were preserved. The agency’s strong commitment to and its ability to clearly articulate its 
mission are among its major attractions. 
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Washington Works demonstrates its mission by example. As visitors enter the premises, the 
agency’s purpose is clearly expressed through the “wall of fame” that displays pictures of pro- 
gram graduates; Board members are expected to arrive promptly and be in attendance at all 
Board meetings; and Volunteer Advocates from the community are extensively trained to help 
participants beyond job search. All these efforts are based on the core assumption that pro- 
gram participants are more likely to modify their behavior if they are in an environment where 
professionalism is displayed. 

• Obtain employer input for program design. Employers were actively involved in 
Washington Works program design and assessment. The founders initially solicited input by 
holding breakfast forums with employers and asking them to describe their work-force needs. 
As the program developed, Washington Works’ Employer Advisory Council obtained impor- 
tant strategic feedback from employers on curriculum design and workplace realities. 

• Cultivate and sustain a positive relationship with employers by meeting their needs and 
respecting their standards. The founders of Washington Works were visionaries in recogniz- 
ing and meeting the needs of two “customers” — welfare recipients and employers. They knew 
that employers would not commit to hiring Washington Works participants if they didn’t first 
have a favorable impression of the organization. Instead of simply asking employers for job 
pledges or hiring commitments, Washington Works shows employers that they can reduce 
their hiring costs by referring candidates with strong work-readiness skills acquired through 
the Washington Works experience. Washington Works also appeals to employers’ interest in 
diversifying their work force. 

Washington Works consistently refers qualified employees at no cost to the employer. They 
do not lower their expectations of the program participants (or of themselves) or expect 
employers to lower theirs. 

Washington Works does not oversell their program. They clearly define their services and 
accurately describe what their agency can provide. If an employer calls with a job opening and 
no qualified applicants are available, no one is sent for an interview. If this situation begins to 
occur frequently, Washington Works assesses why and makes the appropriate changes. 
Washington Works is also willing to discontinue a relationship with an employer, if necessary. 
The agency recognizes that continuously sending participants to an employer where problems 
tend to recur is not a good arrangement for anyone involved. 
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Finally, the founders recognized the importance of job retention and were pioneers in offer- 
ing multiple forms of post-placement and alumni support. Constantly retraining entry-level 
workers is a major problem for many employers. Washington Works built its reputation as a 
service provider that refers employees who can and will retain the job for at least a year. 

• Build positive relationships with public agencies. The most direct way to get clients for a 
program is through the local welfare office. Public agencies and private or nonprofit service 
providers can each accomplish more when they work together. It is far easier to initiate a pos- 
itive relationship than to mend a negative one, so it is important to be on good terms with 
these agencies from the start. 

Service providers can encourage positive relationships by entering into a true partnership 
and resisting the temptation to treat public agencies as “cash cows” that only provide funding 
and have no other role. 

Service providers and public agencies can be mutually beneficial to each other. Public agen- 
cies represent an important source of referrals and funding, and service providers like 
Washington Works can play a vital role in advancing the performance goals of these agencies 
by providing short-term, work-readiness preparation for hard-to-serve welfare clients and 
post-placement job retention services once individuals start working. The positive employer 
relationships Washington Works has helped establish also reflect positively on the public agen- 
cies. 

• Define the roles of Board members and clarify the division of responsibilities with agency 
staff. A solid and competent Board of Directors can help establish internal quality control 
measures, provide direction, and establish credibility for an agency. Board members should be 
strategically selected to match the skills and knowledge needed (for example, financial knowl- 
edge, legal knowledge, ability to fund-raise, community contacts, content expertise, account- 
ability tools) and should have complementary, mutually supporting skills. 

In creating a Board, the roles and responsibilities of the members need to be clear. 
Expectations for level of involvement should be spelled out, and Board members should 
receive training. The division of responsibility between Board members and agency staff also 
needs to be explicit and clear. 

Establishing Board member term limits can be very useful. (Three-year terms, renewable 
once, with terms on a staggered basis is a commonly used arrangement.) Board members can 
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burn out, factions can develop, and different types of expertise may be needed as an organi- 
zation evolves. 

• Develop linkages to the larger community. A Community Relations Coordinator who is in 
charge of special events, public relations, and volunteer coordination can be a big asset to a ser- 
vice provider. Dedicating staff time to building positive community relations can broaden 
awareness of the program, increase its stature and visibility, and help the agency integrate into 
the larger community — which includes public organizations, businesses, the nonprofit sector, 
and community-based organizations, especially those representing disadvantaged minorities. 
Enhanced community standing can, in turn, lead to more referrals, expand employer partici- 
pation, and generate new funding opportunities. 

• Assess continuously, get feedback, and make program and policy adjustments along the 

way. The founders of Washington Works recognized the importance of remaining flexible. 
Thus, the courses have modified periodically to meet the changing needs of students and 
employers and to adjust to a fluctuating policy and funding environment. 

Gaining program feedback and suggestions from a variety of sources is important. 
Establishing techniques to foster input from agency staff, employers, graduates, and even par- 
ticipants who do not complete the program can help in identifying strengths and weaknesses 
in the overall program’s approach and curriculum so necessary adjustments can be made. 

An agency should be able to implement needed changes quickly. The shift in Washington’s 
welfare reform policy, under TANF, from a focus on education and training to “work first” 
forces programs like Washington Works to adapt without compromising the integrity and 
rigor of its program. Service providers who can respond quickly to such shifts will find them- 
selves in a better strategic position with employers, public-sector agencies, and participants. 

• Understand and manage tensions between visionary or strategic thinkers and day-to-day 
administrators. Leaders who start organizations are usually pioneers who possess vision and 
creativity — but vision and creativity are not enough. Organizations also need strong managers 
with solid administrative and financial skills and the ability to provide guidance and leader- 
ship to staff. Organizations led by a visionary/entrepreneur should have a strong internal man- 
ager in the “number two” position, and vice versa. Clear job descriptions and boundaries need 
to be established so all employees understand who has the final authority in any given area. 
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Visionaries must recognize the necessity of good day-to-day administrators to complement 
their skills. 

• Establish funding stability. Developing financial stability requires a long-term funding plan. 
Government sources often provide the advantage of multiple-year contracts, pay-for-perfor- 
mance terms, and at least some client referral. Resources from private sources and foundations 
can facilitate the testing of pilot programs and can foster investments in strategic planning and 
new services development, as well as filling the gaps that public funding cannot support. 
However, private sources are unlikely to provide a base of long-term funding that can com- 
pletely support an agency or a program. Acquiring a mixture of public and private funds 
allows both creativity and long-term stability. 

• Develop uniform data-reporting standards. It is difficult to obtain a meaningful indication 
of program performance when work definitions and calculations of commonly used mea- 
surements such as enrollments, job placement, and job retention do not exist. If public-sector 
funders establish universal definitions and require service providers to report data using these 
criteria, it will be easier to assess and compare program outcomes both within and among ser- 
vice providers. 

• Record program history and maintain participant data. As an organization develops, it is 
important to maintain written records of its history including executive meetings, training 
materials, program development, and Board meetings. It is also important to maintain report- 
ing data on program participants. This is a simple point that is easy to neglect when an organ- 
ization is new and focused on maintaining its existence. As an organization expands and 
experiences staff turnover, these written materials will be very useful in building an institu- 
tional history, which is especially beneficial when leadership transitions occur. 

• Prepare for expansion and success. As an organization begins to grow, the immediate focus 
may be organizational survival. It is important, however, to plan for success. Developing a 
strategic plan including three- to five-year plans for organizational growth and direction is 
critical. The absence of a strategic plan may allow managers to pull the organization in a vari- 
ety of directions and jeopardize program success. Considering how current decisions fit into 
the long-term vision provides important organizational guidance. 
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Conclusion 

T he founders of Washington Works were visionaries who had new and creative ideas about how 
to apply the concept of “work first.” They understood that empowering disadvantaged single 
mothers, developing strong ties with the employer community, and focusing on job retention 
through various post-placement services were important ingredients in assisting women on wel- 
fare to achieve economic self-sufficiency. Washington Works continues to be a program with a clear 
mission. It has endured internal conflict and maintained above-average placement wages and 
retention rates. It has accomplished all of this without abandoning the founders’ dream of creating 
economic opportunities for disadvantaged women through personal transformation. 

Washington Works faces additional change as its Board of Directors selects a new executive 
director. This appointment will be an essential one. The agency needs to continue establishing pos- 
itive linkages with public agencies while maintaining its favorable reputation among employers and 
the community. From an internal perspective, preserving the core mission, ensuring Board unifi- 
cation, and maintaining staff morale will be fundamental. 

The experience of Washington Works can serve as an important resource for other nonprofit 
agencies considering issues of organizational development while assisting welfare clients to attain 
economic self-sufficiency. Whether similar results can be accomplished among participants with 
less educational capital remains to be seen. As Washington Works, DSHS, and the PIC staff note, 
although Washington Works’ participants have basic education skills at program entry, barriers 
such as domestic violence, low self-esteem, and drug dependency are, quite often, a part of their 
background. Based on its experiences to date, however, Washington Works seems positioned to 
successfully face the challenges of serving these individuals while remaining committed to its orig- 
inal core mission of personal transformation. 
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A test of the feasibility of operating a program to encourage self-employment among recipients of AFDC. 
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Barbara Fink. 
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An evaluation of Ohio’s Learning, Earning, and Parenting (LEAP) Program, which uses financial incentives to 
encourage teenage parents on welfare to stay in or return to school. 

LEAP: Final Report on Ohio's Welfare Initiative to Improve School Attendance Among Teenage Parents. 1997. 
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The New Chance Demonstration 



A test of a comprehensive program of services that seeks to improve the economic status and general well-being of a 
group of highly disadvantaged young women and their children. 

Lives of Promise, Lives of Pain: Young Mothers After New Chance. Monograph. 1994. Janet Quint, Judith Musick, with 
Joyce Ladner. 

New Chance: Final Report on a Comprehensive Program for Young Mothers in Poverty and Their Children. 1997. Janet Quint, 
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A 10-site study of a promising approach to high school restructuring and the school- to -work transition. 
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A test of a program combining education, training, support services, and job placement for very disadvantaged young 
high school dropouts. 

JOBSTART: Final Report on a Program for School Dropouts. 1993. George Cave, Fred Doolittle, Hans Bos, Cyril Toussaint. 

The Career Beginnings Evaluation 

An evaluation of a program that seeks to increase college attendance and improve job quality among disadvantaged 
high school students. 

Career Beginnings Impact Evaluation: Findings from a Program for Disadvantaged High School Students. 1990. 

George Cave, Janet Quint. 

The Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects ( YIEPP) Demonstration 

A test of a school-conditioned job guarantee for low-income youth. 

Lessons from a Job Guarantee: The Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects. Monograph. 1984. Judith Gueron. 

The National JTPA Study 

A study of 16 local programs under the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA), the nations job training system for low- 
income individuals. 
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About MDRC 



The Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC) is a nonprofit social policy 
research organization founded in 1974 and located in New York City and San Francisco. Its mis- 
sion is to design and rigorously field-test promising education and employment- related programs 
aimed at improving the well-being of disadvantaged adults and youth, and to provide policymak- 
ers and practitioners with reliable evidence on the effectiveness of social programs. Through this 
work, and its technical assistance to program administrators, MDRC seeks to enhance the quali- 
ty of public policies and programs. MDRC actively disseminates the results of its research through 
its publications and through interchanges with a broad audience of policymakers and practition- 
ers; state, local, and federal officials; program planners and operators; the funding community; 
educators; scholars; community and national organizations; the media; and the general public. 

Over the past two decades — working in partnership with more than forty states, the federal 
government, scores of communities, and numerous private philanthropies — MDRC has devel- 
oped and studied more than three dozen promising social policy initiatives. 
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16 East 34 Street 
New York, New York 10016 
(212) 532-3200 

www.mdrc.org 



88 Kearny Street, Suite 1800 
San Francisco, California 94108 
(415) 781-3800 
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